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THE STORY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF NURSING AND 
HEALTH, TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK 

By Maky M. Roberts, R.N. 

Timely, indeed, is Miss Maxwell's pithy account of the early 
training school conditions. After reading that story, realizing all that 
our pioneer nurses have accomplished, one faces with renewed cour- 
age the hydra-headed problems of today. Like a draught of strong 
wine, too, was an informal talk which Miss Nutting recently gave at 
the request of a group of students, in which she traced the fortunes 
of the Department of Nursing and Health through its brief span, 
educationally speaking, of life. It is not possible to transcribe either 
the humorous whimsicality nor the depth of feeling with which parts 
of the story were told but every listener was most profoundly im- 
pressed with the breadth of vision and judgment and the dauntless 
courage that have made the great school for graduate nurses possible. 

As Miss Nutting is far too modest to dwell upon her own con- 
tribution to the achievements of the department, her story has been 
supplemented with many facts culled from reports to the Society of 
Superintendents (now the National League of Nursing Education) 
and from the resulting discussions. 

Anything approximating an evaluation of the professional in- 
fluence of the department is impossible, so interwoven into the very 
fabric of our modern nursing are the golden threads of its spirit and 
the pliant tenacious warp of its courageous farseeing teaching. The 
thousand nurses who have come and gone from the department in 
the last twenty years have carried with them a flame of inspiration 
fed from two sources ; the beautiful and deep-rooted traditions of the 
nursing profession itself, and the ideals of those who teach, believing 
that 

"God uses us to help each other so 
Lending our minds out." 

The union of these two sources is due to the vision of Isabel Hamp- 
ton Robb, that great-souled and magnetic leader whom American 
nurses love to honor. It was in 1898 that she stirred the Society of 
Superintendents to action by a paper in which she summed up the 
needs of the rapidly growing schools for nurses. Her experience 
as a superintendent of nurses and the difficulties of her assistants 
in facing their teaching problems, had made her feel keenly the 
need for some kind of preparation for the younger women who were 
to occupy such positions. 
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Formulation of plans for some sort of connection with a train- 
ing school for teachers was turned over to a committee of which 
Mrs. Robb, Miss Nutting, Miss Davis, Miss Banfield and Miss Walker 
were members. In Dean Russell of Teachers College the committee 
found a rare open-mindedness that made it possible for him to appre- 
ciate the need, so earnestly and forcefully was it expressed. Indeed, 
Dean Russell has since said that an inspection of just one school 
for nurses was sufficient to prove to him the serious need of better 
educational methods. They later came to appreciate how, through 
his gift for democratic leadership, he succeeded in bringing together 
a faculty that is world famous for its learning and its generously 
democratic and cooperative spirit ; a faculty that has unfailingly sup- 
ported and enriched the work of the new department from its incep- 
tion. Teachers College was then just beginning its work, a new 
adventure in the field of education, with its emphasis on the teaching 
of practical arts and ideas that were rather revolutionary in the 
whole field of teaching. 

Careful study and further conferences resulted in the announce- 
ment of a course in "Hospital Economics," which was opened in the 
Autumn of 1899 under the general supervision of the Department 
of Domestic Science. It had at first been stipulated that the course 
could be given only if twelve or more students registered, or if an 
endowment was provided, but the first class consisted of only two 
students and the Society of Superintendents made itself responsible 
for any additional expenditure required. 

The course was based on work already given in the college. This 
included courses in Psychology, (Education A was required, even 
then!), Methods, Household Chemistry, Nutrition, Biology, and a new 
course in Hospital and Training School Management. What a con- 
trast to the rich repast spread today for those who will choose, in 
nursing subjects alone, from about thirty courses! 

The committee was responsible for supplying the lectures for 
the new professional courses and for the administrative work, includ- 
ing passing upon applicants. The lecturers included Miss Walker, 
Miss Banfield, Mrs. Robb and Miss Nutting. All were non-residents, 
all were doing important work, and all served gratuitously; continu- 
ing the "labor of love" for a number of years. Miss Nutting chose 
among other things to give the lectures on the History of Nursing. 
One wonders if the history to which we are all so indebted would 
yet have been written had she chosen another subject ! In this fashion, 
on the basis of voluntary contributions from the hard working mem- 
bers of a society totaling less than one hundred, the first collegiate 
course for graduate nurses in the world was established. 
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It was quickly found impossible to handle all the details of the 
course through the committee. Anna Alline, one of the venturesome 
two, who had received the certificate upon completion of the first year 
of work, was asked to remain as supervisor of the course. This she 
did, at great personal sacrifice, continuing the work until she became 
the first Inspector of Training Schools in the State of New York. 
Report after report of the committee to the Society of Superintend- 
ents speaks of Miss Alline's devotion and of her patience in inter- 
preting the needs of the students to the college and the resources of 
the college to the students. 

These were years of constant effort on the part of the committee 
to stimulate interest and to secure funds to keep the course alive. 
Enrollment fluctuated but by 1907 the committee was able to report 
steady growth both in enrollment and in the interest of the college 
in the work and a forward step was made by expanding the course to 
two years. 

In 1907, Miss Nutting, who had been since 1894 superintendent 
of nurses at Johns Hopkins, was called to the college to establish 
a new Department of Household Administration which would include 
the division of Hospital Economics. Miss Nutting was chosen "be- 
cause of her rare intellectual and executive ability and love of her 
profession" and was the first nurse in the world to occupy a chair 
on a college faculty. It was in this year, also, that the first B.S. 
degree was granted to a nurse. 

Endowed with the power, as well as the dignity of a department 
head, Miss Nutting began at once to enlarge the scope of the work. 
What the college did not give was sought elsewhere. E*\ Devine, then 
Professor of Social Economy at the university, was persuaded to open 
graduate courses to nurse students, and other departments were 
studied to see what they might have to offer. 

Before any demand had come for public health training Miss 
Nutting seems to have foreseen the new drift toward the social and 
preventive aspects of nursing and had secured speakers on rural 
problems, industrial work, and other phases of what is now called 
Public Health Nursing. 

The department was growing stronger but needs in the field 
were multiplying. With only sixteen students enrolled in 1910 the 
department received, in that one year, one hundred and fifty requests 
for its graduates! Hospitals were beginning to ask for specially 
trained instructors in addition to trained superintendents of nurses. 
This was followed by requests for visiting nurses, school nurses, in- 
fant welfare workers and tuberculosis nurses. 

The college had, at that time, little to offer in the new branches 
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of nursing. In her eager search for some way of supplementing its 
resources Miss Nutting conferred with Miss Lillian D. Wald, who, in 
turn, brought the needs of the struggling young department to the at- 
tention of Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, a well known philanthropist 
and trustee of the college. Mrs. Jenkins' gift of $150,000 made possible 
a reorganization from which emerged the Department of Nursing and 
Health with an augmented staff and a name indicating the newer 
and broader conception of the work. A later gift of $50,000 was 
evidence of Mrs. Jenkins' appreciation of the work accomplished. 
From this reorganization dates the close connection with Henry 
Street (Miss Wald's inspired work), that is one of the department's 
most valuable assets. 

Three distinct branches of work were organized: Training 
School Administration, Teaching in Training Schools, and Public 
Health Nursing. The department thus became the pioneer in estab- 
lishing university courses in Public Health Nursing. Many nurses 
will recall the inspiring enthusiasm with which Ella Phillips Crandall 
conducted her share in this work. 

New courses such as Sanitary Science, Social Science, and vari- 
ous courses in hygiene were organized and became very popular 
with students throughout the college. Indeed, the Department of 
Nursing and Health has been the means of enriching the whole cur- 
riculum of the college, especially in subjects having to do with health, 
and with social and community problems. An example of this is 
the course in Rural Sociology, which started in the request of the 
nursing department for a few lectures dealing with the special prob- 
lems of rural nursing and health work. 

Recognizing the growing importance of providing more gradu- 
ates with sound educational backgrounds the department in 1917 
opened its doors to undergraduate students. The course, planned to 
cover five years, comprises an almost equal division of time between 
the college and the Presbyterian or St. Luke's Hospital. This com- 
bined course leads, as in a few other university schools, to the diploma 
of the School for Nurses and a degree from the college. This feature 
has not yet been greatly emphasized but the department is hopeful 
that, in time, it may be the means of putting an increasing group of 
well qualified young women in the field. 

This, however, is not the only undergraduate group in the de- 
partment, as senior students from the training schools affiliating at 
Henry Street are given certain public health courses by the college. 
About seventy-five enthusiastic students are fortunate in securing 
this work each term. 

A third group of undergraduates under the jurisdiction of the 
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department are those taking the course in occupation-therapy. The 
war created a demand for such courses which have since been contin- 
ued and a few students enroll each term. Thus, although graduate 
nurses still make up by far the larger part of the student body, the 
department's usefulness is being constantly expanded. 

The growth in enrollment of students has logically followed the 
ever-widening educational resources of the college and the demand 
from the field. In the pioneer years, when grave questions were 
still being raised as to the practicability of such work, the enrollment 
increased from the courageous two in 1899 to only 18 in 1910. Since 
1910 the growth has been much more rapid, rising in 1915 to a total 
of 90, and has now, partly through the tremendous impetus given 
health activities by the war, reached approximately 300 in 1921. 
Summer session enrollments exhibit the same steady growth begin- 
ning with 3 in 1912 and rising to almost 200 in 1920. 

The figures, at first glance, would seem to answer that insistent 
question heard on all sides — "Where are we to get people qualified 
to do all that is required of nurses today?" The records show, how- 
ever, that in 1919-20 the department was able to fill only 17 per cent 
of the requests that came to it. This is due not only to the number 
of requests but also to the fact that many students come on leave of 
absence; a farsighted plan that more schools might wisely follow. 
The summer students in particular, come for the courses in admin- 
istration, teaching, cr public health that have special application to 
their immediate problems. The worth of six weeks so spent is re- 
flected in the stimulus given the work in many a school or public 
health organization. 

Students have come from all sections of the United States and 
Canada, and from England, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Finland, Italy, China, Japan, the Philippines, India, France, Germany, 
Porto Rico, and Siam. The class of 1919-20 represented 31 states 
and 7 foreign countries. 

Wherever these nurses go they become active propagandists for 
the college, so eager are they to share its riches with fellow workers, 
and thus it exercises an ever-widening sphere of influence. Those 
returning to foreign lands carry the vision and ideals of the American 
system of nursing in the hope of influencing the whole course of nurs- 
ing and health development in their own countries. These "Health 
Missioners" keep in touch with the department knowing that there 
always they can be sure of receiving sympathetic counsel and advice. 
Those remaining in this country have quite commonly become leaders 
in their communities, and have initiated much constructive work. 
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Always through their agency the democratically educational influence 
of the college becomes a living thing. 

The contribution of graduates of the department to nursing edu- 
cation has been conspicuous, and rightly so, since it was for this the 
work was founded. About eighteen universities, including one in 
British Columbia and one in China have established, or affiliated with, 
schools for nurses. In many of them we find Teachers College gradu- 
ates who, as directors and instructors, gladly acknowledge their obli- 
gation to their Alma Mater. These schools differ somewhat from the 
parent school in that their emphasis is placed upon the training of 
undergraduate nurses. 

With all of this tremendous expansion of activities and output 
one looks for a corresponding expansion in the administrative staff. 
There one finds that, modern though the work of the department may 
be, the old ideals of devotion and self-denial are not only taught but 
practiced. The administrative staff still consists of only three people 
— Miss Nutting, Miss Stewart and Miss Hudson. Miss Goodrich, 
although Director of Nurses at Henry Street, is Assistant Professor 
of Nursing and gives an invaluable course in Training School Admin- 
istration. 

The list of lecturers is, however, an imposing one, and when the 
names of special lecturers are added becomes at once an answer to 
the question "Why do students come from the four corners of the 
earth?" Who could estimate the contribution of such nurses as Miss 
Strong, Miss Gardner and Miss Fox or of such well-known physicians 
as Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Dr. Haven Emerson, Dr. Josephine Baker 
or Dr. Charles Lambert? 

The contribution of the staff to nursing is by no means limited 
to their administrative and teaching responsibilities. The college 
and the department have become so widely known that conferences 
and correspondence with those seeking advice occupy many hours 
each week. Their contributions to the literature of the profession 
are too well known to require mention. In addition to all of this, 
they respond most generously to the demands of the national organ- 
izations as every nurse in the country can attest. 

In speaking of the needs of the profession at large and of the 
department in particular Miss Nutting has said that she supposed 
the word "Endowment" would have to be carved on her tombstone 
as a final exhortation! An endowment that seemed princely in days 
of lower costs and fewer students is no longer adequate. The de- 
partment needs many things. Most of all perhaps does it need actual 
control of a hospital in order to develop and demonstrate teaching 
and administrative technic. It needs a larger staff, it needs offices, 
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classrooms and laboratories. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
it should be housed in its own building. What could be more splendid 
or direct evidence of the status of nursing than an academic hall of 
nursing on a campus that has welcomed not only the older professions 
but the younger ones of journalism and commerce? Is it too much 
to hope that such a dream will come true ? 

With all its shortcomings (as enumerated by Miss Nutting) the 
college is continuing to send out graduates equipped, not with a "rule 
of thumb" for meeting all emergencies but with a breadth of view 
that enables them to hold fast appreciatively and gratefully to the 
good in the past while they reach forward to the new in an effort to 
realize the ideal of full professional status, with all which it con- 
notes of service to humanity, for nursing. 

An account of student life in the college will be published at a later date. 



UNOFFICIAL DRUGS AND THEIR CONTROL 

By Linette A. Parker, R.N. 

Lakewood, N. J. 

The greater proportion of people are born healthy and their way of living 
makes them sick. The people of America are only 50 per cent efficient on account 
of ill-health and disease. Apparently our population is 100,000,000; actually 
only 50,000,000. This is the result of wrong feeding, cranky immoderation, not 
enough air and sunshine, impure and insufficient water drinking, alcohol, caffein 
and nicotin addition and our awful and absurd use of drugs and patent medicines. 

The preceding paragraph, quoted from a bulletin issued in 1919 
by the Indiana State Board of Health, brings vividly to one's atten- 
tion a serious condition of public health in our country. The evil of 
patent medicines, the subject of this article, is especially hard to com- 
bat because the manufacturers and vendors of these remedies are 
constantly spending such huge sums of money in clever and extensive 
advertising and because the American public so readily believes their 
claims. 

The term, patent medicines, will be used in this article to include 
the host of medicinal preparations on the market which are not official. 
Comparatively few are protected by patent or trade-mark, but for 
convenience all will be included under the one term. 

The greatest evils caused by the exploitation of patent medicines 
are: 

1. The constant suggestion to well people that they are sick. It 
is well known how easily imaginative symptoms can be created in 
some types of mind. An attractive poster setting forth the claims 
of Dr. Carter's Little Liver Pills, for instance, will lead many a 



